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In the American colonies the question of the in-
dependence of the judiciary never became acute be-
cause it had been settled in England before their
political life had developed very far. The crux in
America arose out of the reiatbns of the executive
with the legislature. Again and again royal governors,
strong in the support of the administration at home,
had over-ruled or ignored the will of the Colonial
Houses of Assembly, so that even before the Declara-
tion of Independence it had become apparent to the
colonists that for them a free government meant the
guarantee of inalienable rights to the local legislatures.
When independence had been achieved, the States
became sovereign Commonwealths, the Continental
Congress, which was nominally the government of
the United States, being in fact composed of delegates
from the States, to which it could no more than ad-
dress requests, which it had no power to enforce. The
Constitution of 1787 proposed to elect a real central
government with powers of taxation* and its oppo-
nents contended that under the provisions the old
tyranny would simply be transferred from one side

Mr. Stanley (afterwards Earl; Baldwin during the latter part of
the 1914-18 uar but was ne\cr a member of Parliament, Mr
Lloyd George considered that a political figure of sortie conse-
quence was required in Washington to tramact day-to-day busi-
ness with the United States Treasury on behalf of the British^,
Treasury. He appointed an extra Financial Secretary of the
Treasury for that specific purpose- The powers of the Hou^e of
Commons, however, were not impugned, for Mr. Baldwin and his
chief, the Chancellor of the Fxchcquer, were members and ^ere
answerable to the House for ail actions of their department in-
eluding those initiated by their colleague in Washington, Sir
Hardman Lever,